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: ODE ON FILIAL PIETY. 
That pondrous weighted iron bar, : 
é I’ll spin out thin, in threads so far 

: To reach the sun, and fasten on, 

m And tie him in, before he’s gone; 


That parents who are growing gray, 


May not get old another day. 


Tianslated from a book of National Odes, by Rev. Jas. S. Gale. 
“ . 


THE KOREAN REPOSITORY. 


KOREAN LOVE 80NG. 


(1) Frosty morn and cold winds blowing, 
Clanging by are wild geese going. 
“Is it to the Sosangriver? 
Or the Tongchung tell me whither ? 
Through the midnight hoars this crying 


Is so trying!” 


(2) Thunder clothed he did apprar, 
Chained me like the Lightning air, 
Came as comes the summer rain, 
Melted like the cloud again, i 
Now in mists from tears and crying, 


I am left forsaken, dying. 


(3) That rock heaved up on yonder shore, 
lil chisel out, and cut, and score, 
And mark the hair, and make the horns, 
And put on feet and all the turns 
Required for a cow. 
And then my love if you go’way 
lll saddle up my bovine gray 


Nod follow you somehow. 


Rev. Jus. 8. Gale. 


/sfar as we know no one has yet attempted to give to the English 
speaking world specimens of Korean versification. It is with special 
pleasure therefore we welcome these contributions to our pages. Ed. 
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BUDDHIST CHANTS AND PROCESSIONS. 


Every night be ore going t- bed, the monks form in line and marching 
around in a circle in front of the image of Gautama to t! e right, chant the 
following; 


In the mountain hall! on a still pure night in quietness 
taking one’s seat, 

Still and silent, empty and void, by degrees the source 
will be known. 

On what account does the West wind blow shaking the 
groves und plains? | 

A single sound 2 like the wild goose’s scream reaches the 
endless Heavens! ; 


Who says that Karma does not exist he says what he 
knows 18 false. 

The body of Dharma is clear and pure but wide and 
boundary less, 

In a thousand rivers there must be water, in a thousand 
rivers there is a moon 3 

For a myriad & there are po clouds 4. fur a myriad Z the 
Heavens extend. 


On the Griddore Peak 5 where flowers ure grasped and 
occult changes are known 

(If the floating wood is not met in time then how can the 
tortoise see ?) 6 

If Kum Kuang 7 had not regarded this truth and Jaugh- 
ed but a little while 

‘he pure clear wind 8 which is limitless to whom could it 
be intrusted ? 


In the midst o1 the hill of complete intelligence one tree 9 
along sprung forth. 

The flowers 9 blossomed and opened up ere Heaven and 
Earth were divided. 

They were not azure, nor yet were they white, nor yet 
were they said to be black. 
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In the cpring wind they had no existence nor yet were 
they found in the Heavens. 


Then f.llows a stanza of repentance and reformation. 


Sin of itself has not a nature but follows the rising of the 
passions. ) 

When the passions are destroyed sin itself will cease. 

Sin destroyed and passions ended, the two together void. 

This is but the change krowu as reformation. 


The Monks then collect in front of the image of G:utama and pros- 
trating themselves say. 


I desire to show forth my repentance to the end of this 
_ body, my life returning to the three precious things. '0 


In the morning the procession is formed as on the previous night 
but this time the marchiug is around to the left and the following is chanted: 


The three worlds are like the ascent and descent uf the 
well bucket. 

A hundred thousand myriad kalpas pass like a grain of 
dust. 

If the body in this life avoids not the passions, 

In what returning life can one have hopes for his. body. 

Far, far above, on the mountuiu tops glancing on scenes 
below, 

Standing alone twixt Heaven and earth in the midst of 
all that is pure; 

If on the mountain summit one could only meet Cha 
Keui. t! 

Even though Autumn leaves fell who would descend to 
the plains. 


Then follows a stanza for elevating one’s thoughts (above the affairs 
of the world to the Great Buddha.) 


The heart should show pity vast as the sea, 

The thoughts should rise up, high as the mountains 
To the Great Teacher who sits on the Altar 

Who exhausted his strength for the good of mankind. 


The monks then collect in tront of the image of Gautama and pros- 
rating themselves say : 
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I desire to raise my thoughts upward that my life may 
return to the three precious things. 


If a benefactor offers special gifts, they are offered up to Buddha. 
The precession forms as before marching around to the left and chanting 
the following: - 


Ir, the South Terrace quietly sitting, with censer and in- 
cense co'nplete, 

To the end of one’s days firmly fixed in forgetting the 
tnyniad thouyhts ; 

Foolish “thoughts that are known in the heart must. be les- 
sened and forgotten, 

For all the affairs of this :nertal world can surely never be 
measured. 


The monks then collect in front of the image of Gautama as before 
and say: 


I desire by these gilts that my life return to the three pre- 
cious things. 


Then they repeat the following ;- 


Our chanting goes forth to the Honourable one as he sits 
on the altar of faith, 

Forever striving to loosen and cover the world with great 
brightness. 

Which shines like the issuing forth of a thousand, myriad 
sus 

So that a thousand worlds may reflect back the great 
brightness. 

L. 


NOTES. 


. The poetical name for a temple 
. i. e. a sound of « hanting or praying. 
_ The moon is reflected by all the rivers and hence every river con- 


.? . 
tains a moon as surely as it contains water. 


4. The pure unclouded Heavens extend for a myriad /% So the pure 
faith of Buddha extends. 

5. Gridhakuti-or the vulture peak. It was ancicntly covered with the 
cells of ascetics and was called Vulture Peak because here Mara in the 
form of a vulture tempted Ananda. 
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6. A large tortoise which lives in the sea and which only at the end of 
a thovsand years catches a glimpse of the world and then only if it chances 
to meet a piece of ficating wood with a bole in it through which it can 
insert its head. If it does not meet wit’ this piece of wood the o- portunity 
is again Jost for a thousand years. ‘lhis is a figurative expression relating 
to the fortunate chance of Buddha l-eing bern in this world. 

7. Pyel He of Kasyapa. | 

8. The pure cle r wind of the "‘uctrine of Buddha which was intru t- 
ed to Kasyapa after ! uddha attained Nirvana. 

9. The blossoms and tree here refer tothe Buddhist faith which was 
supposed to exist before this world. 

1c. Buddha, The Dharma, The Sangha 

t1. Ore of the Seven worthies of the hamboo grove and who was fam- 
ous as a musieian. Meyers Chinese Re ders’ Manual. 
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PLACES OF [INTEREST IN SEOUL 
with HISTORY AND LEGEND. 


THe MARBLE PAGODA: * on STONE PAGODA. 
> 


Near the center of Seoul, one may see projecting above the 
low hous2 tops, a re narkable piece of stone work in the shape 
of a pagola. As this is the most ancient, as well as the inost 
notable arcnitectural work in this city of wood and clay, 
something regarding its history and description inuy not be 
a'niss. 

One nativ2 written account states that a monarch of the 
middle period of the Korai dynasty, Chung Soo Yang, was mar- 
ried to the daughter (an only child), of Sai Cho, one of the rulers 
of the Mongolian Yuen orWon, Dynasty, which overthrew the 
Sung Dynasty about 1269 a. p. and ruled over China till 1368 
A.D. Tuis Sai Cao is sail to have sent this pagoda as a pre- 
sent to his daughter. 

It is however distinctly statel that the Chinese monarch 
who sent the pagoda was a devout Buddhist, certainly the work 
is Buddhustic entirely, and that he sent it by sea from his capital 
at Nanking. This would see to indicate that it was during 
the Sung rather than the Won Dynasty that the incident oc- 
curred. For the southern Sungs had their capital at Nanking: 
they were notable for theit patronage of arts and letters, and 
such a work of art would more likely be produced during their 
reign than during that of the wild Mongols. 

However, the pagoda came, by water, from Nanking dur- 
ing the middle of the Korai Dynasty which lasted from 912 a. 
D. to 1392 A. D. with the capital at Songdo. ‘The pagoda may 
therefore he considered to be 700 years old. At that tine the 
valley now occupied by the city of Seoul was well wooded and 
watered by the streain which, finding its source amid the barren 
peaks to the nortiwest, flows through the center of the valley 
to jon the Han niver above the ridges of Nam San. 
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The proximity of this beautiful valley to the great river, 
thus giving but a short land carriage for the blocks of stone, 
doubtless had much to do with the selection of this spot by the 
geomancers of that day. ‘The locality, however, lad long been 
famed for its fortuitous co:bination of natural features. | 

The carved blocks were erected in this valley and enclosed 
in a great temple: roads were laid out leading to it, and a bridge 
of stone was built over the strea i where the Sfio-tary now 
stands. A gate of ornamental design was built at the end of 
this bridge nearest the temple. 

When all was conpleted it is said that the donor— the 
Imperial father of the Queen—made a visit to Korea to see the 
work he had caused to be executel and nnaceas xl himself as 
greatly pleased with it. 

It is said that a later king repaired and beautified the te:n- 
ple, at which place he was a devout and frequent visitor being 
a devoted Buddist. It is also stated that the priests at this par- 
ticular monastery became very corrupt, and were very often in- 
sulting to ladies of rank who went there for worship, of whom 
there were numbers, as the turtle that supports a tablet near by, 
was reputed to have especial power in the granting of male off- 
spring. 

When the second Chosen Dynasty was founded-by Tai Jo 
904 years ago, he banished all priests fromm the capital, or rather 
it is distinctly stated that this was done by Chung Chong his 
successor, the second king of Chosen. This king bad a very wise 
and hi nest Prime Minister, Cho Chung Am, who did not favor 
Buddhism and hated pmests. He is said to have used the cor- 
rupt practices of the pnests at this monastery as an argument 
against their whole order. with such effect that all priests were 
banished from the city and could only return upon pain of death. 
He had this monastery building pulled down leaving the beau- 
tiful white pagoda glistening in the sun. 

During the Japanese invasion 300 years ago, it is said that 
the invaders decided to carry this tower off to Japan and act- 
ually lowered three of the stories and the top. Finding it too 
heavy to move however they tned to destrov it by building a 
huge fire about it. It was not injured materially; some corners 
were knocked off and the stone was discolored as may be seen 
today, but it is all there, the three upper stories and the top 
stand on the ground near the base. Houses have encroached 
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upon this excellent piece of workn arship so that only its upper 
portion is seen from the streets. The entrance to the tiny en- 
closure where it stands, is through a straw thatched cottage with 
doors unusually low. The court where it stands can not be 
much over 16 by 20ft., while the tablet on the turtle’s tack which 
was once a part of the o1iginal tem ple, is row off in an adjoin- 
ing court by itself, serarated by the erection of Louses be- 
tween. 

The material of the Pageda is white marble, given a 
soft creamy color by smoke and age. There are thirteen stor- 
ies in all exclusive of the cap. It rests on four flat stones 6 feet 
square and 2 feet thick wl ich n ust ke on a firm foundation as 
they remain in place after these seven centunes. 

The form of the hase and of the first six stones is that of 
a nght angled twenty sided figure, such as would 
be made by placing a small square upon a large 
one and then cutting out the border like this. 
Above the sixth the ren aining seven stories are 
regular squares. 

It is built in true pagoda style each super- 
imposed story keing reduced in size in regular order. ‘| here is 
a marked change naturally where the square stories begin. . 
Each little story bas its gallery and is surn ounted with a roof, 
with sharply upturned corneis and graceful curves. 

The three lower stories are not n cre than a fcot high each, 
as with the intermediate layeis the tier of three is only six feet 
high. The ornamentation is profuse. The fillet which edges the 
layer stone hetweer, below and atove each of these first three 
stories is done m a leaf yattern. ‘Ihe flat surfaces of the first 
story proper are done in dragons ard tigeis. The second is a 
processional arranger ent of human f gures on fcot and on orse 
hack. The third is nore elaborate, havirg terpled figures in 
groves of trees. also fgures of teachers sitting and Jectunrg. 
Each of these stories bas a different désign. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth stones are quite elaborate, and 
the tallest of the whole thirteen. Also these stories have at each 
corner a round sbaft or roll standing out in relief and carved with 
the dragon design. The rcofs tco are highly ornamental } resent- 
ing four yoints or gable ends, and six angles curved upward; the 
proportions are so good and the details so well executed that the 
whole seen:s very harmonious. 
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The sixth story and highest of these three main ones is sur- 
mounted by a double roof. 

The faces of the huge stones forming the fourth story w' ich 
is the tallest of all (about two feet) have bas-relief figures illus- 
trating the life of Buddha. 

The fifth and sixth stones which are lower in individual 
height have a continuation of the same figures on a s:naller scale. 

This arrangement is continued in the same manner on the 
four surfaces of the seventh square story, while the others— 
eighth to thirteenth inclusive, have simply the sitting figure of 
Buddha in bas-relief, five on each surface of the eighth story and 
three on each of the others. 

The cap is a roof shaped stone carved with gables and eaves 
in graceful lines. 

The roof is valleyed and the proportions are well sustained. 
The eave line of the roofs on the four sides of tls cap is 3 feet 
6 inches while the base of the pagoda proper is 12 feet each way 
from north to south and east to west through the main surfaces. 
This rests upon the four 7 foot square flat stones. The face of 
each of the four main surfaces at the base is 6 feet 6 inches. 
The overhang of the eaves of the cap stone does not look at all 
out of proportion, but the whole arrangement on the contrary 1s 
so admirably proportioned as to be very pleasing in its entirety 
and quite as much so in detail. 

On each of the four main fronts of the three larger stories 
4.5, and 6, there is a little tablet cut like the rest out of the same 
block, but seeming to hang down from the edge of the roof as 
if attached at its top and base and sloping backward at the bot- 
tom. These tablets have characters cut upon them. The only 
ones I could trace accurately were those on the lower tablet 
facing south they were * Sam Say Puhl Whang or three gener- 
ations Buddhistic society. 

There are no other characters to be seen but on the tablet 
on the turtle’s back near by there are many small dim char- 
acters. 

This turtle and tablet monument is of different maternal 
and workmanship. It is said to have been erected by a later 
Korai king who repaired the temple, being like most of the suc- 
cession of Wang the founder of Korai, an ardent Buddhist. 
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All this work is done upon blocks of stone, the large lower 
stories are made up of eight blocks each; the smaller square 


stories alone are of one piece. The joining of the large blocks 
below is very accurate. The are of one piece, 80 are 
the roofs. To cut out the slope of the roof, the tiles,the raft- 
ers and their intervening spaces; the small supports of the gal- 
leries and al) the details that would enter into the true counter- 
feit of an actual building, must have been a great task. It is 
well done and even after seven centuries it remains a little gem 
that ought to be preserved and appreciated, in a land where 
there is so little in the way of permanent architecture. 


THE FIRE GOD'S TRACK OVER SEOUL. 


Owing tothe baneful influence of the fire-god (volcano ?) 
inthe Kuan Hak San * South of Seoul and one in the Sam 
Kak San to the North, the South Gate of the city as well as 
the Palace under the North mountains have suffered almost 
complete destructicn three different times by fire. Such a cal- 
amity was to be expected, for these important places lay right 
in the line of the fire god’s path from one station to the other. 
It being exceedingly difficult end other wise objectionable to 
move these structures cut of this fire track, the trouble was 
overcome by a clever expedient. ‘The two immense stove an- 
imals were erected in the street in front of the Palace Gate, 
with their fierce angry faces pointed toward the South— the 
quaiter from which the fire was supposed to come. The pre- 
rcnce of these great and terribly fierce looking images has been 
ample protection for the Palace, while the fire god has been 
diverted from his course over the South Gate by building a 
pond in front of it which is kept filled with water— the thing 
of al) others that the fire god most abhors. 


THE BIG BELL—f 


When Tai Jo, the founder of the present dynasty, was 
having excavations made tor building the East Gate of Seoul, 
a bell was found. This was hung over the Palace Gate where 
it still hangs. Tai Jo decided to reproduce this bell upon a 
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larger scile and gave orders to all the governors and magis- 
trates to collect the necessary metal. While this collection was 
made in the Ax Eye district of the Kyeng Sing province, 
the eollecter called at a hotise wher) he saw an oid woman 
with a three year old boy strapped to her back. The hag 
said she had no metal, but the min might take her boy, or 

more properly, “Shall [ give you the boy?” signifying con- 
sent by her tone, The man went on but teld of the strange 
incident and it eventually became known in Szoul. 

The m stal being collected, crucibles nale, and the mould 
prepared, the boll was cast, but on cooling, it cracked. ‘The 
process was repeated and the bull cracked again. This happen- 
ed several times and ‘l'ai Jo finally offered a great reward to 
any one who would solve the difficulty. One of the workmen 
agreed t) do so, and relating the incident of the old woman 
and the child, he said that ths bell wonld continue to crack, 
until the offer of the old woman should be accepted, as she 
was doubtless a witch. The King sent for the child, the metal 
was mited, the child was thrown into the muoulten mass and 
the bell cut; this time the process was a complete suc cess. 

The bell was set up in the center of the city, where the 
broad street from the South (rate m-ets the mtin broad street 
leading from the Kast to the West ‘tate. When the Palace 
bell rings in the evening this great bell follows and then the 
city gates are all closed tor the night. 

The name of the bell is “In Jung” * “Man decides,” 
meaning that the men on hearing its tones ducide t» go to bed. 
As all know, they did desert the streets after the ringing of 
this bell and then it was that the women could g> about in 
freedom; all men when found upon the streets being considered 
thieves. Recently this custom is falling into disuse however. 

The deep rich tones of this large bell as they roll across 
the quiet cr ty seem to say with lung drawn cadence—“*Ah Mey 
la,” the “la” being especially prolonged. This means “muoth- 
ers fault” and is the cry of the child who was dropped into 
the molten metal to secure the proper castof the bell This bell 
is very plain, the only oraamentation on the outside consists 
in some simple rings and some characters giving the names 
of the offivials and chief artisans whe cust the bell, there i is a 
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dragon shaped casting upon the apex, through which passes an 
iron, which in turn is bolted upon large iron staples which 
pass over heavy timbers and support the be)l a foot above the 
ground. 

The bell dves not swing, it is rung by being struck with 
hard wood logs suspended near the base upon chains attached 
to high wooden supports. 

Ihe bell is, roughly, 8 feet in diameter at the base, 10 
fvet in height exclusive of the dragon casting at the top and 
the heavy hangings. ‘The house which holds it is about 16 
by 24 feet ground measure and 12 feet from the ground to 
the eaves. I[t is inclosed with palings, has a tile rvof and 
some ornamentation in colors. 

The small building to the east of the bell tower is in no 
way connected with the latter. It is a little temple or shrine 
to Kwan Won Jang the God of War and was erected at this 
commercial center by the merchant guilds some fifteen years 
ago, when the worship of Kwan Won was given a new im- 
petus by the advent of his nuw famous priestess, and by the 
building of the beautiful little Poong Myo, or temple to the 
God of War near the North East Gate. 


H. N. Allen. 
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HISTORICAL RESUME 
OF THE YOUTH’S PRIMER. 


The Historical Resumé of the Youth’s Pnmer, which is 

resented herewith, may be said to be in outline the sum of the 

neal knowledge known to the ordmary educated Korean. 

Te ts.ollll almost too early to tell where, both in Chinese and Ko- 

rean history, fable ends al history begins. It is noticeable that 

their first heroes were sages; inventors of things useful to man, 

such as letters, the plow, the practice of medicine, the boat and 

the wagon; and great reformers and administers. The great gen- 

erals and mighty warnors appear to be the heroes and produc- 
tions of a later time. 

The dates which I have supplied have been taken from 
“The Chinese Reader's Manual” by W. F.. Mayers, an inv u- 
able work. The matter of chronology is a most important one. 
Aside from certam fundamental difficulties which beset the ques- 
tion of chronology universally, the labors of sinologues have 
largely settled the question for Korea, for Korean historians when 
they give a date usually give the correspondmg Chinese date. 
And for comparative tables with western chronology we are 

indebted to the labors of Mayers, Giles and other sinologues. 

. In this Historical Resumé there 1s a fine field for annota- 
tion and comment. I made an attempt to prepare notes which 
would be useful to the reader, in indicating who the individua!s 
are who are mentioned here, but found that my annotations 
would far exceed in bulk the original text, so abandoned the pro- 
ject for the time. Where the text is obscure an explanation has 
been introduced parenthetically into the text. I then thought of 
adding the Chinese cee of the terns, but this would have 
necessitated the g of a portion of most of the lines of 
characters in the ay So the history is given as it is, and I 
shall feel happy if this deficiency i in my work shall lead any one 
to examine the original, for it is worthy of a perusal. 
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TRANSLATION 
(a) Universal History. 


First, Zaz Keuk was created from which developed the T'wo 
Principles. Out of the Two Principles came the Five Elements, 
evolving out of each other because of the working of Wisdom. 
Men aud things in large number were originated and among 
thein were the Sages who inherited the views and thought of 
heaven and originated the doctrine of Zas Keuk. These Sages 
were T’ien-whang-si, Ti-whang si, In-whang-si, Yu-so-si, and 
Shu-in-si. They are known as the “Most Ancient” and existing 
befcre the art of writing was invented, we know little concerning 
them. Pok-heui si invented the Kight Symbols, and letters and 
books which were substituted for the string records of the time. 
[Before letters were invented the records were kept and mes- 
sages exchanged by means of knotted strings, the number and 
arrangement of the knots corresponding to understood ideas. |} 
t hil-long-si was the originator of the plow and of the practice 
of medicine. Whang-chay-si was the maker of implements of 
warfare, of the first boat and wagon, the Almanac, and the 
science of numbers and of music. These three are known as 
the Three Emperors and their times were.a golden age when 
Government administered itself. 

Sio-ho, Tyéng-uk, Chay-kok, Chay-yo, and Chay-syoon are 
hnown as the Five Rulers. By the help of the statesmen Ko, Ki, 
Chik and S6l the Rulers Yo (Yao) and Syoon so reigned that 
their fame shincs brightest annong a hundred Kings. Confucius 
perfected the Classics and trans nitted to posterity the doctrines 
of Tang and U. [That is the doctrine so illustriously adorned 
by Tang, 1. e. the Kmperor Yo (Yao) and U, i. e. the Emperor 
Syoon] Ha-u, Sang-Kang and Chu-mun-wang mu-wang ; these 
are known as the Three Princes and they reigned, one for 400 
years, one for 600 years and the third for 800 years. They are 
famous as the Three Dynasties and will never repeat themselves. 
¥i-Yun and Pu-ydl of the Sang dynasty and Duke Chu and 
Duke So of the Chu dynasty were the fa:nous statesmen of their 
times. Duke Chu established rites,music, laws and customs and 
was illustrious for the perfection of bis svstem. In the decline 
of the Chu dynasty five chieftains enrolled the fiefs under their 
own banners, and obtaining obsolute power strengthened the 
Royal House. These five were Duke Chei whang, Duke Chin- 
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mun, Duke Song- Yong, Duke Chin-n'ok and Prince Cho chang. 
These made a covenant among themselves and took a great 
oath they would never break their covenant. Confucius being 
a Heaven sent Sage travelled throughout the known world, but it 
would not accept his doctrine. He compiled the Pook of Poe- 
try, the Book of History and reformed rites and music. He 
compiled the Book of Changes and wrote the Spring and Au- 
tumn Annals, thus giving to the future what he bad inherited 
from the former Sages. is chief disciples were An-ja and 
Cheung-ja who compiled the Analects. The followers of Cheung- 
ja, wrote the Great Learning. 

There were a number of Principalities at this tine their 
names heing No, We, Chin, Chéng, Cho, Chai, Yén, O, Chel, 
Song, Chin, Ch’o and Chiu. These thought only of war froin 
which they never rested, which has led to their title, ‘the War- 
ring Nations.” From them arose to supremity the following 
Principalities, Ch’o, Yén, Chei, Han, We, and Cho. 

Cha-sa was the grandson of Confucius and was born about 
this time. He wrote the Doctrine of the Mean and his disciple’s 
disciple was Mencius. MW encius preached the royal doctrines in 
Chei and Tang, but gained no followers. o he wrote the Ma- 
ing-ja (Mencius) a work of seven volumes, but agitation, heresy 
and prosperity filled the earth and none followed our doctrine. 
| We now arrive at the tine of the Emperor Chin-si, who 
swallowed up the two C/ws. He destroyed the Six Pnneciralli- 
ties and the'law of fief. He burnt the Pooks of Poetry and His- 
_tory. He killed all scholars burying many of them alive. By 
this he was himself destroyed after two generations._ 

Han Ko-jo arose from the literati and became Kmperor his 
dynasty lasting four hundred years. In the tine of the Han 
Emperor Myéng-chay (A. D. 58-76) Puddbism first came from 
86-y6k *, tempting the world and deceiving the yopulace. In 
the decline of the Han dynasty three royal families arose viz. 
Ch’ok Han, O, and We, resembling the feet of a caldron. Chay 
Kariang, grasping truth as a staff aided Han and died amid his 
soldiers. 

The Chin dynas/y uniting the country existed for over one 
hundred years. The Five Savages unsettled affairs and thé 
families of Song, Chay, Tang and Chi divided the land north 
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and south, but Su united it and reigned thirty years. 

Tong Ko-jo and Tai Chong, when the agitation of the times 
was greatest changed the Royal House and their dynasty lasted 
three hundred years. In the decline of Tang the Hu-Yang, 
Hu-Tang, Hu-Chin, Hu Han and Hu-Chu known as the Five 
Younger Prothers arose in the morning, but by evening lost 
their power, thus inaugurating in augurating a great war. 

When Song T’ai-jo first founded his fanily, the Five Stars 
were in the constellation Aséride and in the localities Yém, Nak, 
Kwan and Min many virtuous men were raised up. Among these 
were Chu-dongi, Chéng-no, Chongi, Sa-ma-kwan,, Chang-chai, 
So-ong and Chu-heui, who followed each other and by adorning 
the truth performed that assigned to them. Yet their plans were 
rejected and they themselves were unsuccessful 

Chu-ja compiled the sayings of the several houses. He was 
a Comn:entator on the Five Classics and the Four Whnitings and 
his merit ancong scholars is great. Still the life of the Sowg dy- 
nasty was not lengthened. Kéran, Mong go, Yo and Keum 
fought and its end having arnved Mun Chén Sang arose to its 
aid and loyally lest his life m a prison in Ton. 

The Parbarian W6n, overthrew Song, united the country 
under his own sway, and for one hundred years was, among all 
Sepsros barbarians, the most prosperous known to history. 

ut heaven refused defiled virtue. A “great lummary” (Tai 
Ming) arose in the heavenis, virtuous, and was successful through 
virtue. May he last forever. 

The religion of the Triple Anchorage and the Five Precepts 
will last as long as heaven and earth stand. [The Triple An- 
chorage is variously explained to mean (1) the Monarch; (2) the 
Teacher ; (3) the Parent. It is also said to mean (1) myself; (2) 
my mothers’s clan; (3) ny wife’s clan.] Previous to the Three 
Dynasties, holy em yerors, illustrious kings, and virtuous n mis- 
ters read and adorned the truth; the days of good administration 
were many and ugitated lands were few. But after the Three 
Dynasties foolish princes, darkened kings and agitating officials 
who were sons of traitors apcstatized from the truth, and the 
days of unrest were iwany, and the days of adn-mistration few. 
Ry this we nay learn that the adn.inistration or agitation of a 
people, the peace or endangering of the world, the victory or 
destruction of government, all depend on the adorning or ignor- 
ing of the Preceyts of Hun anity. Shall we not take warning. 
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' (6) Korean History. 


In our Eastern Land there was originally neither king nor 
elder. A supernatural being appearing on T’ai Paik-san beneath 
a ‘Tan tree, the people set hi:n up as their king, and he reigned 
contemporaneous with To (Tao Chinese Evnperor B. C, 2356- 
2255). He named the country Cho-sén. This was Dan Koun. 

The Emperor Mu of the Chu dynasty gave Cho-sén as a 
fief to the Viscount of Ki (Ki-ja) who came to the country and 
taught the le rites and virtue and established the doctrine of 
the Eight sean He was virtuous and illustrious. 

We-man, the Tonite, at war with No Kwang (King of 
Y6n) fled to Cho-sén and deceiving Ki-Vhun, overthrew hi:n and 
ms, ages the city of Wang-K6n (Pyéng Yang). In the time of 
U-k6 grandson of We-tman the Han Kimperor Mu-choy (B. C. 
140-86) overthrew and destroyed this family The land was 
then div.ded into Four Do:mains which were given the names of 
Ang-Nang, Im-Tun, Hyén-do and Kén-pén. The Emperor So- 
chay (B. U. 86- 73) reduced these to Two Provinces, as follows: 
Pyéng-Na (K6n-pén?) and Hyén-do became P’yéng-ju and 
Ang-Nang and I:n-Tun becarne Tong-pu. Ki-Chun, fleeing be- 
fore We-man sailed over the sea to the South and settled at 
Keum-ma-kun. He thus beca:ne the founder of the Principality 
of Ma-Han. At one ti ne a large number of refugees from Chin 
arrived in the Principality and were given an allotinent of land 
in the east. From these arose Chin-Han. As to Pyén-Han 
nothing is certainly known as to its founder, its generations and 
and its times, These are the Three Principalities. 

The founder of Shilla wax Hydk-ké-sei, who established 
the seat of his government in Chin-Han and took the name of 
Pak. The founder of Ko-ku-rié was Chu-M mg who estab- 
lished himself in Chol-pon. (Probably Séng-chén in Pyéng- 
fn do). He called himself the son of Ko-shin and took the 
name of Ko. The founder of Paik-chay was On-jo who 
established himself first at Ha-nam, calling himself Pu-y6d?. 
These three nations each held a portion of the land and 
fought and strove to conquer each other. Finally Tang No- 
0 overthrew both Paik-chay and Ko-ku-rid, and dividing the 

and established provincial administrations under Yu In-Won 
and S6l In-Koni. Paik-chay lasted 678 years; Ko-ku-rié 705 
years. In the last days of Shilla, Kung-y6i seceded from Shiila, 
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at Puk-Kyéng (now chdl-w6n) and called his territories Tai- 
Pong. Kyén Hon also seceded at Wan San (now (Chén-ju) and 
called himeelf the Later Paik-Chay. Shilla was thus destroyed, 
having been ruled successively by ‘the three families Pak, Sik 
and Kim. It exieted as a nation 992 years. 


The Chiefs of T’ai Pong elected Yo-jo (Wang-K6n) tothe ~ 


Throne and he named his dynasty Ko-rid. They suppressed 
and destroyed all insurgent Chiefs and uniting the territories 
of the 'lhree Principalities wader Yo-7o, set up their Capital 
at the Pine Peaks (now Song-do). n the decline of Ko-rié 
Kong Mini died without issue; the pseudo-King Shin-u_ was 
dark, wicked and proud; Kong-yang was incompetent to rnie 
and the end was certain, the dynasty having lasted 475 years. 
Then the divine Decree fell on the True Monarch (the Found- 
er of the present dynasty). 

The founder of the Ming dynasty changed our name and 
gave us the dynastic title of Cho-sén. The Capital of the 
country was established at Han Yang. Sages and sons of 
the supernatural have adorned each generation, illustrious and 
noble, even unto the present time. May they continue forever. 
Although we are but bluff in the ocean, and our land of very 
smal! area, our rites, music and laws, our hats and coatumes, 
our literature and manufactures all are like the Enlightened 
civilization (China). Our upper classes adorn the humanities, 
and their beneficence is great to the lowly. Our good customs 
are all from China and the men of that country call Chosdn 
the Little China. Is not this due to the civilization sutroduc- 
ed by Ki-ja? So, little ones yon must bear these things in 
mind and strive to rise. 


G. H. Jones. 


A TIGER. 


L tell this true story as a warning to furvsigners with their 
inordinate love for striped tiger skins, aud tu foreigu la‘livs who 
dure to sleep all unconscious of the awful possibilities spread 
out as mats on the floor of their bed room. 

A magistrate wason hix way from Seoul to a country dis- 
trict over which he had just been appointed. Lt was distant 
from the capita! some days journey, aod led through the moun- 
tains of Kang Wun To. One evening, delayed on the way, and 
unable to reach the regular post house, he turned in with bis 
party to a little straw thatched hut that stood near the road. 
There were no occupants, and the magistrate happening into 
the nearest room sat down. At one corner was a niche io the 
wall, where he saw a tiger skin folded up, and layed away. 
Without calling any of his servants he unrolled it; and found 
it to have been a huge Clk Pum, or striped tiger. As such 
skins are rare, and highly prized, and as it would have been 
.undiguified for one possessing the rank of a country official to 
ingnire into the ownerhip of so small an article, he quietly roll- 
ed up the skin and packed it away in ove of his pooy bundles. 

Not long after there was the sound of tripping footsteps 
heard out before the window. A white han! pushed back 
the slide and in stepped a mtiden of surpassing beauty. She 
started at seeing the reom occupied, and asked in a queenly 
Way who this was, and why he had come here. ‘Then she 
sat duwn and began crying bitterly. He said he was such 
and such a migistrate bound tor his district in the conutry, 
that the darkness and strange road compelled ‘him to take 
shelter in this room, and asked why she was crying so. Said 
she “vather, mother and [ lived here until first one and 
then the other was carried off and eaten by the tigers and 
I am left.” The magistrate who was more than pleased with 
her appearance said “You can’t live here alon», [ have plenty 
if you'll only be my wife, why come with me.” She gave 
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her consent, and they were married, and as time passed away 
she bore two sons, bright boys, snd the magistrate sat back 
in his cushions and smoked —the happiest man alive. | 

And yet he had one anxiety, his wife, whom he loved 
dearly, had always a troubled took, that detracted from her 
beauty and told of some hidden grief that she had not shar- 
ed with him. He asked again and again how she, having 
two such boys and such a home could be unhappy. This 
was all to no purpose. Then he tried to think of ways to 
amuse her, and sumong other things reminded her of the 
night when they had first met. Says he, “you remember the 
room where you found me?” “Yes!” “Well” he contiaued, 
“before you came in | saw a tiger skin fulded up to a corver 
aod [ wrapped it away in one of my pony packs and I have 
never thought of it till this moment.” “I'd like to see it” 
said she brightening up . He had it brought and unrolled 
before her, the two boys wrapped in interest standing by. 
Suddenly she tossed the skin over her head and stood trans- 
formed into a huge striped tiger, who turned savagely up- 
on the boys, tore them to pieces, and left the marks of their 
blood about the official room. The mazistrate and servants 
only escaped by locking themselves int» an inner closet. 
The roars of the creature broke the stillness of the night, 
then died away, and were lost in the mountains. 

I Ik. Seup. 

The following concerning the terrible man-eater of Korea 
has been furnished us by Mr. Gale of Wonsan. 

NovemBer 1894. 

A son of Mr. Kang Wonsan aged 12 was co:ning ho ne 
fro a neighbor's house so:ne yards distant, when he was 
caught by a tiger and carried off. His skull and feet were 
found next day on a hill back ofthe French missionary Pere 
Bret’s compound. 

JANUARY 1895. 

A halfwitted lad who used to cone about begging carried 
off and devoured. 
FEBRUARY 1895. 

In Tukwan District at the villaze of Sootari a boy 14 
years old was returning froin school when a tiger caught bin. 
The villagers saw it but failed to rescue the lad or take the 
tiger. 
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Two men in Anp’yun ten miles distant killed by tigers. 

A party of five went after a tiger that had carned off 
a dog. One hunter had shot him in the foot and so they 
traced him by the blood. They came to a place where the track 
failed and while searching about, the tiger sprang from behind 
a rock and killed the chief huntsman. The rest of the party 
succeeded in despatching the tiger. | 
Marca, 4th. 1895. 

A tiger appeared about six o'clock in the evening in the 
village of Choong chung ka a mile from Wonsan and caught 
a five year old child that was out following its father. Several 
Japanese soldiers tracked it next day but the animal made 
its escape to the hills. 

Tigers have been seen by foreigners prowling about the 
foreign compounds. 
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“WAYSIDE IDOLS.” 


The Chang-Seung is the rudely carved log, resembling the 
image of a man which attracts notice along the public high- 
ways of the realm. There are several of them on the road be- 
tween Séul and Chemulpo where they serve the purpose of 
mile-posts. They consist of a log some eight feet long, with 
the top cut to represent the éan-gén or official cap. Under- 
neath this is the face with the eyes and lips dug into the flat- 
tened surface and the nose nailed on in its place. The neck 1s 
not marked and the arms and hands are strips nailed to the 
sides. Altogether it is an uncouth looking figure. On inquiry I 
found they were not objects of worship, but simply mile—or 
ri-posts, one being stationed every five 7 (about two wiles) to 
mark the distance. In answer to my. question as to why such 
au form was chosen it was related that in former times a certain 
nobleman by the name of Chang was guilty of treason and to 
forever pillory him in the public eye it was decreed that these 
rude images of him should be set upon the public highways, 
to exhibit his shame and at the same time do something useful 
by indicating the distance, which is written down his chest 
and stumach in Chinese characters. 

While travelling to the south of Séul along the Kong-ju, 
Chén-ju turn-pike [ found a number of villages which had 
groups of these Chang-seung at the entrance and exit to each 
village. There were also a number of rude imitations of ducks 
transtixed on the top of poles and stuck into the ground along 
side the images These groups of images 1 was told were the 
Sou-sari whose duty it was to scare away any evil spirits jour- 
neying along the road into the village These sow-sari are 
somewhat common, both to the north and south of Sdéul 
though many a village has discarded them. I found a group 
at the little village on Roze Island opposite Chemulpo and 
greatly amused the villagers by offering tu buy the whole 
outfit for firewood. Sacrifice to the Sou-sari is offered in the 
Spring and Autumn, the first being known as the sacrifice to 
Heaven and the second the sacrifice to Earth. Why this 
distinction in the sacrifices and aleo the meaning of the ducks 
I 
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on tops of the poles, I can find no creditable explanation. Pos- 
sibly some of the readers of the Repository will know. I sur- 
mise that the ducks are the familiars and messengers of the 
Sou-sart and that the sacrifices to Heavenand Eaith offered to 
him are to induce him to ward off all evil from those two quar- 
ters. 

lam convinced that in these two — the Sousari and the 
Ching-seung we have a most interesting instance of religious 
decay, or shall I call. it customary decay ?- the decay of an 
uncient custom; that is 1 have not been able to finj any cor- 
roboration of the story of the origin of the Chang seung in an 
instance of tréason, while it seems quite evident that it is but 
a re-adaptation of the Sou sari, after many of the people had 
loet faith in its supernatural character. The Sou-sari originat- 
ed during the time of the Chow dynasty (China B. C. 1122-206) 
and is spoken of asa Ciu-yei “ceremony of Chu’ It early found 
its way into Korea and formed a part of a widespread mater- 
lalistic idolatry which once prevailed here. It appears to 
be afact now that the Korean people have given up this 
image-worship to agreat extent. Buddhism ( which as under- 
stood by the common people is simply image-worship ) has 
lost its hold on them. The way-side shrines which tormerly 
contained idols have fallen into decay or been filled with fet- 
iches or pictures. The lower peopie have retrograded if | may 
use the word to shammanite superstitions; while the educated 
classes, influenced to a certain extent by this course of the com- 
mon herd, have yet rather turned to the mure cultured tenets 
which center around Ancestral Worship. 

In this general wreckage of image idolatry the Sou-sart 
has managed to struggle ashore, and shorn of his supernatural 
character, in spite of the reverence of some of the country people 
finds himself stationed by the roadside, not to frighten demons 
but inform men. 


Alexandis Poleax 


OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERZD BY 
KOREAN CHRISTIANS. 


The Korean of today is, like every other human being, 
largeiy the product of education and experience. What they 
are taught, and what they see and feel among men, that crystal- 
izes into human character, becomes incarnate and is an in- 
dex to themselves. Korea possesses a national orgavization 
and civilization peculiarly its own and which are the develop- 
ment of three thousand years of history. Its re!igious, politi- 


cal, social and industrial economies form a_homogeneous_whole 
which is the mold in which the mental and moral ter of 


its people have been shaped. This character-mold, if we may 
so term it, has in a special sense had the field entirely to itself 
in shaping the Korean; no inter-relation with other civiliza- 
tions and national economies, have until within a short time, 
served to modify its torce, so that Koreans are peculiarly the 
product of their own national character producing forces, 

To understand the Korean christian we must bear in 
mind that he is first of all a Korean, the product of the same 
forces which have produced every other member of his nation. 
These forces must be known before we can appreciate and esti- 
mate him at his true value. A detailed account of these forc- 
es is beyond our powers at this time, but a short review of 
them will serve our purpose 

First of all are the forces which have shaped the Korean’s 
religious and moral views. Chief among these is that sys- 
tem of ancestor worship which is the State religion and which 
has the Confucinn Code as its ethics. The hold which this 
possesses on a Korean can hardly be overestimated,—a hold 
which cannot ie loosened without shaking the very | founda- 
tious of his mental and moral being. The State religion, i it 
enjoys all the sanctions which such an_alliance can give it. 
But more than this it has its roots in the most sacred soi] of 
human life—the family, and entwines itself about the tender- 
est of human relations—that of parent and child. This sys- 
tem with its admirable, and, from a human standpoint, its ex- 
haustive discussion of human relationships forms the basis of 
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a Korean’s education The school curricula he is set to follow, 
are with the exception of a little Chinese (which in Korea 
stands for universal) history, given up entirely to it. From 
earliest youth he is instructed in its tenets, and its doginas, 
often expressed in the form of attractive epigrams, become to 
him moral axioms. Every thing coutrary to them is execrable 
heresy. The heart of this system as above indicated is found 
in its teachings on the relations which a child should hold to 
its parents. It makes filial piety the perennial spring from 
whence flow every virtue,—yea-more, it is the center and cir- 
cumference of all virtue. The only unpardonable sin is lack 
of filial piety and neglect of the parent. “There may be par- 
don for the three thousand kinds of sins, but none for him who 
lacks filial piety.” The parent is thus clothed with a sanctity 
and an authority that is most impressive. The father's word 
is law and his wishes the chief factor in determining the son's 
conduct. 

The Koreau as he grows up comes iv contact with this 
system in every fresh development of life. 1t permeates both the 
national and the individual life. It appears to enjoy the vol- 
uotary, hearty and unanimons endorsement of public opinion ; 
the nobility and aristocracy adorn it; the wealthy all lay their 
best homage at its shrines. 

As a religion; however, this system of ancestor worship 
with its “ Code of the Sages”’ ignores the superuvatural element 
in religion, the divine side to which man in his religions ex- 
ercises ever turns. This the Kurean has found in a system of 
spirit worship which is techoically knowu as Shammunism, 
wnd which exists side by side with ancestor worship. This 
system postulates the existence and imminence of lnoumera- 
ble spirits who correspond to the idea underlying the vid Greek 
_ word demon. These spirits are pot uecessarily evil, but they 
control the affairs and fortanes of men. They are a solution 
of that universal query as to the mystery of human suffering. 
To them is attributed every ill iu life. Kach sickness, ad versi- 
ty, misfortune and disaster is the result of their interference 
with human affairs. Pansus and Mudangs, priests and pries- 
tesses of this cult, in every section of the land are living 
sponsors for these tenets aud stand ready to exorcise or pro- 
pitiate for « proper compensation. These spirits ure innumera- 
ble. They rank all the way froin the Zoé gadi—the hob-gobliu 
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whose nightly gambols are the subject of many a ghost story——to 
Tat Chang Kun, Lord of this spirit world and whose throne fills a 
quarter of the heavens. A, number of these are household gods 
aint have taken up their residence in the gateway, the store- 
rvoms, and the living-room, in the walls and the ceiling and be- 
hind the house. liere they ure represented by fetiches,—a bundle 
of straw, & paper of rice, a gourd, an old pot or a cast off shoe hung 
in a conspicuous place to stand for a supernatural conception. 

About these spirits there has grown up a system of ob- 
servances, ceremonies and festivals, which coming round both 
periodically and occasionally furm quite an event in the routine 
of Korean life. Offerings, are made and rites observed at 
such. times which entail an amount of expense and credulity 
against which many a Korean rebels. Upon the country people 
this system has a great hold. More than once we have been 
asked to destroy fetiches rotten with age, by these who desired 
to break with them, because they were afraid to touch them 
themselves. ‘There is many and many a Korean in straighten. 
ed circumstances today who has been reduced from affluence to 
poverty by the expeuses entailed by Shammanistic observances 
to save the life of a beloved parent or child. 

We believe we do no violence to truth in holding that 
these are the chief forces in producing the religious phases of 
Korean character. The first (ancestor worship) ignores the 
divine side of religion and reduces it toa series of regulations to 
govern the relations of man with man. This system enshrines 
filial piety as the chief duty of man and thus not only appeals 
to one of the must sacred sentimeuts of the human heart,— 
the love «f fatherand mether,—but also so preempts his wind 
that the announcement that there is an obligation on man that 
is superior even to filial piety, a virtue which embraces it, as 
the greater holds the less—this comes to him as a shock. To 
admit it strikes him at first as treason to the living parent 
and to the memery of the dead ancestry which is his glory 
wand the glory of a thousand other men, who form clan 
and te whom he is bound by the ties of kinship and coven- 
ant. ‘Truly he is anchored here and bis anchors are caught in 
the bottom of the anchorage. The appeal to the supernatural 
and spiritual meets with no response. The little knowledge of 
these he has obtained, comes throngh a system where they are 
reduced to a brutish level and rendered hideous rather than 
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attractive. The whole effect of these two systems has been 
to clothe with most that is attractive and beautiful, a man’s 
rational walk by sight amid human relations, while it has 
made the walk by faith amid spiritual conceptions, a journey 
ina dark and gloomy land peopled by hob-goblins and capricious 
demons; where that known among men as love, mercy and en- 
ligh tenment aré not mentioned. 

From this short review of but one class of the character 
producing forces of Korea an idea may be formed of the diffi- 
culties which beset a Korean as he approaches Christisnity. It 
means a step which only a courageoud man can take. He finds 
he is called upon to step aside from the religivus pith follow- 
ed by the entire mass of his country men, and espouse a s ys- 
tem whose followers as yet are but a handful, and these of 
humble origin. ‘To his friends he seems as one who has not 
only apostatized from the views decreed by public opinion, 
@ serious affence the world over, but as also having cast off all 
allegiance to his parents and ancestry and thus violated one of 
the fundamental precepts of ordinary morality. He himself 
knows and his entire conduct declares, that this is not true; 
that he is a better son to his living parents because he has 
ended his apostasy to his Heavenly Father. But this does not 
free him from approbrium and social astrocism. He incurs the 
ban of gods and men. Way have in mind a young min who is 
now a leading worker among the christians. His conversion 
was not a sudden or ill-advised move, but was the result of a 
conviction which had been growing for five years. He cams of 
good family. The homes of the wealthy and aristocratic were 
open to him and his friends were of the oldest families in 
Séul. His conversion created surprise and dismay. On the 
day set for baptism he was svized by a party of friends and his 
detained for a day as a prisoner. After his baptism he visited 
his entire acquaintance in the capital and informed them of the 
step he had taken and everywhere he was met with the reply 
that “such a step rendered any further relations of acquaint- 
ance and friendship impossible.’ In varying degrees this has 
been the experience of must christians in the past. But this 
opprobrium and scorn among friends is not so hard as the 
violent opposition of family and relatives. We know of one 
family who were under conviction and deterinined to be chris- 
tians, but were deterred for a time by this phase of the ques- 
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tion. The man himself was the Chang-son or lineal head of his 
clan, and upon hiin devolved the respcnsibility of maintaining 
the rites at the ancestral shrine; his son was an only child and 


. to omit the rites himself-and train his son in the same path of 


duty entailed consequences which would be hard to bear. That 
period of hesitation was one of the best evidences of sincerity and 
when the decision was reached favorable to christianity, it be- 
caine an irrevocable purpose. That this element enters into 
the calculations of parents whose children endorse christianity 
cannot well be doubted. The prospect of no offerings to his 
manes alter death is not a pleasant one for a parent to contem- 
plate. Possibly the whole thing is summed up in the remark 
made by a troubled parent, “If Iam to be treated thus after 
death, what is the use of children?” 

The opposition of brothers and clan is more violent. Young 
blood runs wild at treason real or fancied, and here the christian 
has his hardest test, and he who does decide for Chnst is no 
coward. In view of the magnitude of the considerations which 
hold him to the historic faith of his country, it were folly to 
sneer at the man who ventures to break with it out of a sense 
of duty. Not only does the Korean christian have to wrench 
himself free, but he has to resist forces of religious gravitation 
which are ever operating to pull him back. Ancestor worship 
is an ever present factor in Korean life and n» Korean can get 
beyond the sphere of its influence. His constancy 1s under a 
continual test. So:neti-nes a year is sufficient. The weak find 
the opposing forces too much and go back, but the strong grow 
stronger by it, and become by the passage of time hke Gideon's 
hand, a noble, an invincible, though not a numerous company. 

The force which Shammanis’n opposes to the Korean chris- 
tian is negative rather than positive. -A Korean will early 
throw away the absurd fetiches which adorn his home and come 
to regard with intense disyust the superstition he once held ; but 
he finds himself for a tine almost unable to rise to the spiritual 
conceptions and ideas which are the very essence of chnistianity. 
Only by divine help are the shackles struck from his mental and 
spiritual being and he rises a freeman of God. 

Our category of obstacles is not yet complete. The dignity 
of labor is a christian and not a Korean idea. That manual 
labor in one’s personal support is more honorable than enjoying 
the hospitality of a relative or a friend for an indefinite period of 
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time is a peculiar thing to hold, but that birth does not meapaci- 
tat2 one from earning his living by the sweat of his brow, does 
violence to a leading Korean social canon— that of caste distine- 
tion. Precedence founded on birth and distinction based on 
station, are rules absolutely necessary to the well being of native’ 
society; and yet among the chnistians, the native finds that this 
in theory at least is cried down as heresy. ‘They behold men of 
varied fortune and birth associating together on the plane of 
perfect equality; they learn that this surrender of personal 
claims to consideration, is due not to a disciplinary provision, 
but to the natural growth of the clristian life; they even see 
men of humble ongin attending to duties in the church, whici: 
place thein above those of nobler birth; and this ano:naly they 
learn is due to the fact that preference should be based on 
merit. Intrinsically it is a very small point, and vet to tne Ko- 
rean who is contemplating a profession of clinstianity, the pros- 
t that he will regard as brethren men who he once despised. 
is @ matter for consideration It is most destructive of pride. 
oak liable to be led to consider it from a false standpoint, re- 
ing this brotherhood of all as his own personal degrada- 
tion to the level of the lowest, ratber than as the elevation of 
those whose only social misfortune is their humble birth. 

This leads us to another consideration which grows out of 
the industrial conditions which prevail in Korea, as in other 
non-christian conntries. The Korean is taught by his own 
holidays the principle of a distinction in days, but of the 
sanctity of one day in seven he knows absolutely nothing. He 
has never been in the habit of observing it; and aside from 
the little handful of christians novody else does. If a mer- 
chant, he sees in it as far as it concerns himself a possible «im- 
inution in profits, and an »dvantage to competitors through 
his own closed doors. If a laborer it means complications with 
his heathen employer who is often a man who hus no use for 
one troubled with religious seruples, and this means the jeo- 
pardy of the pitiful wage for which he works. ‘This is a real 
difficulty. The christian pastor has no more right to abrogate the 
fourth i dervaisiinstied than he has to abrogate the sixth, seventh 
or eight commandment. He may interpret it as liberally a sscrip- 
ture offers warrant for, butcan afford no plenary indulgence to 
ignore it. And thus another test 1s found to try the Korean’s mo- 
taves and the strength of bis resolution to beco-ne a christian. 
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Out of conditions suc’ as tliese come the converts to 
christianity in Korea. Each of these circumstances would seein 
alimost a sufficient test in itself of any man’s sincerity, but united 
their force cannot but result in weeding out impostors and back- 
sliders. [t should not be forgotten however that they are not 
always felt in their entirety, and the force they exercise on dif- 
ferent inen varies, but sooner or later they work to prove the 
constancy of those who are genuine, and the shame of those 
who are insincere. 

Brought through such a crucible as this the Korean clins- 


4jan is truly an admirable man. ‘There is a sturdiness to his 


convictions, a simplicity to his faith, a strength of purpose and a 
courage in the midst of seemingly insurmountable obstacles which 
have often won our admiration. One of the earlier christians 
recently died and at a little me:norial service it was told how he 
took lis stand alone in a large town and sturdily lived and 
preached Christ. On the crowded inarket place he would sta:d 
and offer christian books to those who gathered there, though 
often he was beaten, insulted and made the butt of nidicule. 
Yet he held on. Nobody ever knew of it. It did not trans- 
pire until after his death, when his constancy and unwavering 
devotion to Christ was witnessed to by some of his persecutors. 
One of the men who spoke at the meeting, and who is now a 
christian, had broken his friendship with the dead hero, and 
left him with hot words of scorn and detestation because he 
persisted in his profession of Christ. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY. 
CHEMULPO. 


The weather throughout Feb. was noted for its great and 
marked changes. The snow fall was much greater than in any 
year since 1886, when meteorological observations were com- 
menced, | 

Rain fall 0.11” in 11 hours and snow fall (in liquid) 2.20” 
at different times in 57% hours. 

There were three high atmospheric pressures, the max. 
30.55; the min. 29.65. A gale of some note on the Ist. and 2nd. 
and a snow storm on the 15th. lasting 6 hrs. Pressure for the 
month was 30.19; the wind, althongh undergoing much changes 
in its directions was W. by N. with an average force of 18 m. 
per hour. 

Highest maximum (by day) 64.°0. 


Lowest mnaxilinum 20.°). 
Highest minimum (by night) 37.°4. 
Lowest minimum — 1].°3. Fah. 


This low minimuru was observed on two successive nights. 
Only once, in 1883-4 was as low a temperature observed when 
it fell one night to 21.0 C. or 5.°8 Fah. below zero. 

The following table on the fall of snow in liquid may be of 
interest; February 1887, 0.01”; 1888, 0.71”; 1839, 0.35”, 1890, 
0.07”; 1891, 0.51"; 1892, 1.60”; 1893, 0.27”; 1894, 0.05”; 
1895, 2.20”. 

Report for March. The weather was remarkable, the wind 
at times, obtamed a full gale; snow fell frequently and only near 
the end was there rain fall; the temperature at night, with the 
exception ot a few days kept below freezing-point. Snow fell 
35 brs., 0.85” in liquid; 36 brs. rainfall, 0.75". The atmospheric 
pressure kept very bigh. There was one low pressure 29.75 
and the max. 30.57 mean for the month 30.34. Averagé tem- 
perature 30 Fah. mean max. temperature 66.° and mean min. 
18.°5. Westerly winds prevailed with an average force of 31 
miles per hour. 
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Tamsui 
Tientsin 
Tokyo 
Toushima 


Wei- hai- wei ie 


Wenchow 
W Onsan 
Wuhu 
Yokohama 
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Poet Stet A ahs Chulla do, 

Be fil i ¥ +Y = Kyeng Sang do. 
YU ie 2 <= Kang Won do. 
Jax Si. ay = Ham Kyeng da. 
nh:'3 iH SI . Hwang Hai do. 
2B Fei 3 Ob SS pying An do. 
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March 13 at Chemulpo a daughter was born to the Rev. G. H. and 
Mrs. Jones. 


R. Willis, Secretary H. B. M's Consulate and N. Rospopoff Secretary 


to the Russian Legation are the latest arrivalsin official circles in Seoul, 
Mr. P. de Kehrberg, the retiring Secretary expects to leave soon. 


Marines from the U.S. S. De/roit relieved the Legation guard from the 
Charleston on Mar. 25.The Russian Legation guard likewise left on Mar. 
28. The latter were seven months with us. 

Mr. Hulbert, our manacer, is on a business trip to Shanghai and the 
delay in the issuc of this number of the Repository is due to his absenc>. 


We thank our friends for their cordial support. We need more con- 
tributors and hope this general invitation will set our literary friends ta 
writing. 


The revised edition of the popular tract, ‘““Conversatons with a Temple 


Keeper’ is in the hands of the binder and may be obtained at the several 


bovk depositor es in a few days. 


The word for the Capital is already spelled in three different ways, 
Seoul, Soul, and Séul and now cur Japanese friends cc me along and add 
still another—Sole. We are reminded of the remark a visitor made when 
this subject was discussed in the Repository t! ree years ago. ‘The for- 
eigners in the Capital are trying to fi.d ihe correct pronunciation of the 
name of their city and the population of Korea.” We are as much in the 
mists on these two points as ever. 


The street lealing from the New West Gate to “Furniture Street” is 
an important thoroughfare. His Excelleacy, the Mayor of the city visited 
iton the 3d inst and has ordered it widened and cleared of projecting 
booths. 
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What name shall be given to this street? Washington Avenue and 
Victoria Road were suggested several years ago. Missionary Avenue was 
put forth recently, while the Japanese merchants advertise that they are 
doing business on Lezation Street. The Repository has no choice, but 
when a decision is reached will take pleasure in announcin z it. 


While on the subject of roads, we commend the road between Seoul 
and Chemulp > to the Minister of Public works. We had occasion to make 
tie journey immediately after the recent rain. The stones in the road 
were not removed, the mud adhesive, the gutters deep and the bridges 
down. We found a horse stuck in the mud showing the frost was not out 
ofthe ground. This is further confirmed by our brother and co—editor 
who reports the temperature o! the strea n into which the coo ie dropped 
him as at freezing it not below. Internally our brother was probably at 
boil'ng point. Until the course of the new railroad is determized we 
suggest the improvement of this road. 


The Rev. W. A. Noble and family left Korea for the United States on 
March 31. The ill-health of Mrs’ Noble neces:-itating a thorough change. 
Mr. Noble arrived in Korea in the fall of 1892. 


Miss Perry of the Australian Mission writes us that “A hundred li from 
Fusan the people are dying with starvation and one sees such poverty on 
the sireets that one often shrinks froin facing it.” 


Types and telegram; or perhaps more properly, what Dr. Johnson 
called “pure ignorance,” work havoc in the home-papers, for we read 
that ‘the Rev. M. F. Scranton writes an interesting letter (she always does 
that) of the young folks;" that “Dr. O. R. Annison cables that their mis- 
sionaries are safe; and that “R.G. Appenzella, a European traveller in 
that country taiks of “well-bred Koreans.” 


Divers have been at work trying to get at the t:easure in the il!-fated 
Kowshing, but they have not been succes ful A Winchester rifle with 


thirteen cartridges in it was found and t..e cartridges though six months 
under water were in perfect condition. 


The Japanese government has made a loan of three million yen, half 
in silver and ha‘tin paper, to the Korean government. Half of this 
amount is needed to pay back salaries of the officers. 


The Rev. S. A. Moffett sends us the following items from Pyeng Yang: 
The first railroad in Korea. 
A twenty one inch tram-way was completed in Feb. It runs between 
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Cheung Nam Po in the magistracy of Sam Hwa at Pyeng Yang a dis- 
tance of 160 lior about §5 miles. A depot has been built at the base of 
a hill ouside of and to the right of the South gate in what is 
called the Choung Syeng (between the walls). This is,not a steam 
railroad as the cars are drawn by coolies. Rumor saystiat Cheung 
Nam is to b: opened asthe port this summer, and that the city of 
Pyeng Yang is also t> be opened as Seoul is. 


The Japanese yen has become the currency in use here being 
used freely in almost all commercial trinsactions. It is now taken 
in exchang: for the Korean coins at the rate of 410 to the dol- 
lar. The paper yen suffers a further depr ciation owing to the great 
quantity of it which has come in from We Ju and the north, as 
well as to the fact that Koreans while satished to hoard silver are 
distrustful of the paper. The paper yen is rated at 310. 


Ice in the Ta Tong and Po Tong rivers here measured 20 in, 
and up to Marah igth the river was crossed on the ice. On 
the 14th of Mar, there was a coid wave and considerable snow fell. 
The Po Tong river which flows into the Ta Tong just below Pyeng 
Yang broke up on Mar. 6th. 


The expected return of K reans tothe city this spring ghas not yet 
been realized. The empty houses with neither dors nor windows still 
stand yaping 


hardly more than one house in ten being occupied 


The regularly laid out streets of the ancient capital of Ki--Ja 
have been greatly altered by the Chinese foriifications built on this 
site. In many* places the forts had been thrown up across the streets 
while diagonal roads across the fields connecting fort with fort have 
be n made. The ancient symmetry has been greatly marred, but 
enough yet remains to keep alive the historic interest in this an- 
cient site of Korea's most ancient capital. 


The foll wing communication gives a glimpse of what Korean girls 
in our schools are capable of doing: 

Contrary to the custom of most “spreads” held in schools in the home 
land, was one recently given by some of tle older girls of the Ewa Haktang 
to which the teachers were invited. Great was their surprise upon enter- 
ing the room to tind it lighted by candl s prettily arranged all about and a 
large red lantern suspended over the centre of the table. The walls had 
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been decorated with pictures and banners and every thing presented a 
most festive appearance. ‘The table was spread with a white cloth and 
seats fur ten arranged about it. The menu of soup, meat, Aichi, dates, 
nuts, dried persimmons, candy, and rice flour bread with honey to dip it in 
had been prepared entirely by the girls. The flour from which the bread 
was made having been ground by their own hands. 

The teachers were made to feel that they were truly the guests of their 
pupils and they w re entertained it, a most pleasing manner. 


Mrs. Gibson, the mother of Mrs. Gale, has a school for)» ys in \‘ on 
San. We may also menti nthat Mrs. Gale is the first missionary who has 
spent ten ccnsecutive years in Korea if she remains until next June. 


Lack of confidence interferes with the movement of the fin. ncial 
and mercantile machinery in Korea as wel! as elsewhere. In the coun- 
try some 30 0r 40 miles south of Seoul the associations that are semi- 
lotteries, or m ney loaning companies or insurances societies known 
as ‘kye's,”” with the exce; tion of the in urance companies have suspend- 
ed operati ns for the present. “ Waiting o see the outcome of the war.” is 
what they say. 

The village of Cha-chin on the main road south leading to Su-won 
and regiong beyond, is at present a melancholy sight. Althouyh ina rich, 
fertile district, perhap. a dozen houses s‘and tenantless stripped of every- 
thing, doors and windows included. About the 7th. day of the first moon. 
Korean year; a band of highway robbers swooped down upon the village in 
broad day light. and carried off every thing in sight. The peopie fied to 
neighboring villages and have never returned. D. Luo. 


Mr. *tewart Culin, Director of the Museum, University of Pennsul- 
vania, Philadalpha, is bringing out by subscribtiona w rk on Korean 
Games. The edition will be ot 500 signed copies the subscribiion $2 
(gold) a copy. The book will be illustrated by Japane-e and Chinese ar- 
tists. Mr. Culin has made a special! study of the departmen: of Anthropvlo- 
gy dealing with Games, ot which Dr. E. B. Tylor, of Oxford first pointed 


out the cxtreme importance in tracing the migrations of the race, of man- 
kind. 


Arrived at Chemulpo by the Chow-chow-fu April 6th. Rev. and Mrs. 
Bell to reinforce the Southern Presbyterian Mission, and Miss Dr. Whit- 
ing and Miss Jacobson to join the No:thern Pressbyterian Mission. 
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The Chemulpo Municipal Council are constructing a fine road along 
the shore in front of the Custom House Go-downs. This road is next to 
the water, 15 meters wide and is being metalled toa depth of about two 
feet. The spur of the hill on which stands the English Consulate, is cut 
down at th; point from which the pier runs out, and blasting operations 
are carried on to accomplish this. 

The Municipal Council deserves commendation for its efforts to main- 
tain good roads. 


From Sorrai in the Whang Hai province under date of \'ar:h 28th. 
we received the following interesting items: “Our meetings are well attend- 
ed the Sabbath is observed, 1000 yang (about fifty silver yen) is handed in 
by the people for a new church It will be thatched for the present. Fin- 
ished two months hence where devils received homage. 

“The Tong Haks gave us a rest for one and a half months, but last 
week the city of Chang Yun was set on fire and partly burned. Two davs 
ago a battle was fought between the magistrate’s soldiers and the Torg 
Haks; 3 soldiers and 32 Tong Haks were killed. Several were wounded: 
Among the killed were three Tong Hak leaders who threatened to kill us 
Christians.” 


Che Big Bell in the center of the city will hereafter be rung at noon 
each day. It was rung the first time on the twelfth of this month. The 
people will approve of this use to be made of the Bell. 


Tiger bones are esteemed of considerable value by Koreans for their 
medicinal qualities. They are especially good for lack of courage or re- 
solution, for which weaknesses they are regarded as a specific. For use the 
bones are boiled and the soup fed to the patient. 


Licorice root is a favorite reme ly in Korea. Some is found in Ham 
Kyéng province, but the native supply is far below the demand. Large 
quantities of it are imported from China. 


Of all the aberrations of native pharinacy the poultice is certainly one 
of the most curious. Every thing is utilized for this purpose. I was once 
ca led to see a boy who was suffering from an abscess, and found a poultice 
on it of so foul a nature, one would have thought human nature would 
have revolted from applying it. Only recently a young man called on a 
friend of mine for some gun-powder with which to make a plaster for a 
sore on his hand. 
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